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Vienna, and the State of Society there. 
[From Madame de Stael’s “* Germany.”] 


IENNA is sitaated in a plain, surrounded by picturesque 

hills. The Danube, which passes through and encircles 
it, divides itself into several branches, forming many pleasant 
islets; but this river loses its own dignity in so many windings, 
and fails to produce the impression which its ancient renown 
promises. Vienna is an old town, small enough in itself, but 
begirt with spacious suburbs ; it is pretended that the city, sur 
rounded by its fortifications, is not more extensive now than it 
was at the time when Richard Coeur de Lion was imprisoned 
near its gates. The streets are ws narrow as tliose in Italy; the 
palaces recal in some degree those of Florence; in short no- 
thing there resembles the rest of Germany, except a few Go- 
thic edifices which bring back the middle ages to the imagina- 
tion. 

The first of these edifices is the tower of St. Stephen, which 
rises above all the other churches of Vienna, and reigns majese 
tically over the good and peaceful city, whose generations and 
glories it has seen pass away. - It took two centuries, they say, 
to finish this tower, begun in 1100; the whole Austrian history 
is in some manner connected with it. No building can be so 
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patriotic as a church; it is there alone that all classes of the 
nation are assembled; that alone which brings to the recollec- 
tion, not merely public events, but the secret thoughts and in- 
ward affections which both chiefs and people have carried into 
its sanctuary. The temple of the divinity seems present, like 
God himself, to ages past away. 

The monument of Prince Eugene is the only one that has 
been, for some time past, erected in this church; he there lies, 
waiting for other heroes. As I approached it, L saw a notice 
affixed to one of its pillars, that a young woman begged of 
those who should read this paper to pray for her during her 
sickness. The name of this young woman was not given; it 
was some unfortunate being, addressing herself to beings un- 
known, not for their alms, but for their prayers; and all this 
passed by the side of the illustrious dead, who bad himself, 
perhaps, compassion on the unhappy living. It is a pious cus- 
tom among the catholics, and one which we ought to imiiate, 
to leave the churches open: there are so many moments in 
which we feel the want of such an asylum; and never do we 
enter it without feeling an emotion which dees good to the 
soul, and restores it, as by a holy ablution, to strength and pu- 
rity. 

There is no great city without its public building, its prome- 
nade, or some other wonder of art or of nature, to which the 
recollections of infancy attach themselves; and L think that 
the Prater must possess a charm of this deseription for the in- 
habitants of Vienna; no where do we fiad, so near the capital, 
a public walk so rich in the beauties, at once of rude and or- 
namented nature. A majestic forest extends to the banks of 
the Danube ; herds of deer are seen from afar passing through 
the meadow; they return every morning, aud fly away every 
evening when the influx of company disturbs their solitude. 
A spectacle, seen at Paris only three times a year, on the road 
to Long-Champ, is renewed every day, during the fine season, 
at Vienna, This is an Italian custom—the daily promenade 
at the same hour. Such regularity would be impracticable in 
a country where pleasures are so diversified as at Paris; but 
the Viennese, from whatever cause, would find it difficult to 
relinquish the habit of it. It must be agreed that it forms a 
most striking coup d’ceil, the sight of a whole nation assem- 
bled under the shade of magnificent trees, on a turf kept ever 
verdant by the waters of the Danube. The people of fashion 
in catriages, those of the lower orders on foot, meet there 
every evening. tn this wise country, even pleasures are looked 
upon in the light of duties, and they have this advantage, that 
they never grow tedious, however uniform. ‘They preserve as 
much regularity in dissipation as in business, and waste their 
time as methodically as they employ it. 
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If you enter one of the redoubts where balls are given to the 
citizens en holidays, you will behold men and women gravely 
performing, opposite to each other, the steps of a minuet, of 
which they have imposed on themselves the amusement; the 
crowd ofien separates a couple while dancing, and yet each 
persists, as if they were dancing to acquit their consciences ; 
each moves alone, to right and left, forwards and backwards, 
without caring about the other, who is figuring all the while 
with equal conseientiousness ; now and then, only, they utiera 
little exclamation of joy, and then immediately return to the 
serious discharge of their pleasure. 

It is above all on the Prater that one is struck with the ease 
and prosperity of the people of Vienna. This city has the re- 
putation of consuming more victuals than any other place of 
an equal population ; and this species of superiority, a little 
vulgar, is not contested. One secs whole families of citizens 
and artificers setting off at five in the evening for the Piater, 
there to take a sort of rural refreshment, equally substantial 
with a dinner elsewhere, and the money which they can afford 
to lay out upon it proves how laborious they are, and under 
how mild a government they live. 

Tens of thousands return at night, leading by the hand their 
wives and children; no disorder, no quarrelling disturbs all this 
multitude, whose voice is hardly heard, so silent is their joy! 
This silence, nevertheless, does not proceed from any melan- 
choly disposition of the soul; it is rather a certain physical 
happiness, which induces men in the south of Germany to ru- 
mivate on their sensations, as in the north on their ideas. The 
vegetative existence of the south of Germany bears some ana- 
logy to the contemplative existence of the north: in each, 
there is repose, indoleace, and reflection. 

If you could imagine an equally numerous assembly of Pa- 
risians met together in the same place; the air would sparkle 
with bon- mots, pleasantries, and disputes; never can a French- 
tan enjoy any pleasure in which bis self-love would not in some 
manner find itself a place. 

Noblemen of rank take their promenade on horses or it 
carriages of the greatest magnificence and good taste; all 
their. amusement consists in bowing, in an alley of the Prater, 
tothose whom they have just left ina drawing-room; but the 
diversity of objects renders it impossible to pursue any train of 
reflection, and the greater number of men take a pleasure in 
thus dissipating those reflections which trouble them. These 
grandees of Vienna, the most illustrious and the most wealthy 
in Europe, abuse none of the advantages they possess; they ale 
low the humbiest hackney coaches to stop their brilliant equip= 
ages, The emperor and his brothers even quietly keep their 
place in the string, and choose to be considered, in their amuse- 
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ments, #8 private individuals; they make use of their privileges 
only when they fulfil their duties. lo the midst of the crowd 
you often meet with Oriental, Hungarian, ond Polish costumes, 
which enliven the imagination ; and harmonious bands of mu- 
sic at intervals give to all this assem biae the air of a peaceable 
fete,in which every body enjoys himself without being trou- 
bled about his neighbour. 

You never meet a beggar at these promenades; none are to 
be seen in Vienna; the charitable establishments there are re- 
gulated with great order and liberality; private and public be- 
nevolence ts directed with a great spiiit of justice, and the peos 
ple themselves having in general more industry and commer- 
cial ability than in the rest of Germany, each man regularly 
pursues his own individual destiny. There are few instances 
in Austria of crimes deserving death; every thing, in short, in 
this country bears the mark of a parental, wise, and religious 
governnent. The foundations of the social edifice are good 
and respectable; but it wants a pinnacle and columns to ren- 
der it a fit temple of genius and of glory. 


(To be concluded in our next.) 
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Splendid Structures Erecting in London, 
[From the Monthly Magazine.] 
THE STRAND BRIDGE. 


By tev was the first of the newly-projected bridges, and is 
to cross the Thames from a pluce midway between >o« 
merset House and the Savoy, to the opposite shore of Lawbeth 
Marsh, over which roads and stieets «re to be opeved to the 
obelisk in St. George’s Fields, and to Kennington. It was de- 
signed and is building under the directun of Mr. Rennie. It 
consists of nine equal arches, and is intended, like the bridges 
of the ancients, to be perlecily flat, a circumstance highly fa- 
vourable to the draught of carriages across ut, and without ony 
apparent substraction from its beauty. bach arch is to be 
120 teet span; the piers 20 feet thick, with Tuscan columns; 
the width within the parapets 42 feet, the foot paths being 
7 feet each, and the road-way 28 leet. The capiial of the 
compzuny is 800,000), for the bridge anu other iunprovements, 


THE VAUXHALL BRIDGE, 


This bridge is to extend fiom Millbank to Smith’s Tea-gar- 
dens, which nearly adjoin Vauxhali Gardens, and is intended 
ta 
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to connect the roads branching from that spot to Hyde Park 
Corner, by a straight road and street across Tothiil Pields to 
Eaton-sireet, Pimlico, and Grosvenor place. The architect is 
Mr. J. Walker. It is to consist of nine arches of cqual span 
in squares of cast iron, on piers of rusticaced stone, formed of 
fragments, united by means of Parker’s cement. The total 
width will be 809 feet, the span of the arches 78 feet, the height 
29 feet, and the clear breadth of the road-way 30 feet. The 
estimated cost is above 300,000l. 


THE SOUTHWARK, OR NEW LONDON BRIDGE, 


It is proposed that this bridge shall form a communication 
from the bottom of Queen-street, Cheapside, being the direct 
line of Guildhall, to Bankside, and thence to the various Kent 
and Surrey roads. It is designed by Mr. Rennie, and is to 
consist bat of three grand arches; the centre of 240 feet span, 
and the side ones of 210 feeteach. The arches are to be com- 
posed of cast iron, and the piers and abutments to be of stone. 
The cost is estimated at 287,000I. and there can be little doubt 
but its tolls will yield from 50 to 60,0001. per annum, though 
London-bridge should be rebuilt. 


THE NEW CUSTOM HOUSE. 


The Custom House which was erected in 1718 being altoge- 
ther inadequ.te to the increased trade of the port of London, 
the wharts and warehouses to the westward of it, between 
Thames street and the Thames, have been purchased and 
pulled down, and the above-mentioned building is to be erected 
on the scite. The architect is Mr. David Laing, and the front 
possesses a degree of taste too evident to require our praise. 
The builder is Mr. Peto. The length will be nearly double 
that of the old Custom House, being 490 feet, and the width 
408 feet. It is calculated to admit the disposition of 650 of- 
ficers and clerks, and the employment, without confusion, of 
1050 tide- waiters, and other assistants. The ground floor and 
celars are to consist of vaulis, and warehouses for goods un- 
des bond ; and in the centre of the first floor will be the long 
room, 140 feet by 67, surmounted by an elegant dome. The 
water frout is to be of stone, with Lonic columns at each end, 
and a double flight of steps at the principal entrance in the 
centre. The quay isto be extended in front into the river, 
and a new wall and quay are to be formed from the Tower to 
Billingsgate. The excavations for the sewers and foundations 
present an extraordinary picture of human industry, and bring 
to light foundations of tormer wharfs, sewers, aud pavements 
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of streets, 1000 vears old. [The Custom House built in 1718 
was burnt down ebruary 12, 1814 } 


THE DEBTORS’ PRISON, CRIPPLEGATE. 


This prison, which is built for the purpose of distinguishing 
the confinement of debtors from that of criminals, in the 
crowded criminal prisons of Newgate and the Compters, had 
its origin in the observations published by Sir Richard Phillips 
in his letter to the livery of London, (pp. 90, 92,) which were 
ably and honestly supported by a committee of the corpora- 
tion of London appointed to report on them. The first stone 
was laid by Alderman Wood ia July, 1813, and the-part in- 
tended for city debtors is nearly finished for their reception. 
It is to be regretted that the high price of ground has too much 
limited the areas for exercise, and that there is al present no 
entrance from Red-Cross-street for the city side, which is kept 
distinct from the county side, the only entrance being a com- 
mon and remote ove from White Cross-sireet. The accom- 
modations will however far exceed those hitherto possessed by 
this unhappy class of persons, while the scite, being litle more 
than a quarter of a mile from St. Paul’s, does not remove the 
incarcerated from the vortex of humanity, and the attention 
of their friends. The architect is Mr. Montague, the city 
surveyor, aud the building and ground will cost not less than 
$0,0001, 


THE NEW BETHLEM HOSPITAL. 


If the asylum of St. Luke’s has by its magnitude and ar- 
rangements astonished all beholders, much more will the erec- 
tion of this vast and splendid pile of buildings, serve as an ho- 
nour to the taste and moral feclings of the British nation, ‘The 
old hospital of Bethlem, or Bedlam, in Moorfields, having be- 
come ruinous and dangerous iu several parts, and also unequal 
10 the number of cases which have required relief, it was de- 
termined to appropriate its scite to more profitable buildings, 
aad to rebuild where ground was less costly, and more room at- 
tainable. Accordingly the present structure was designed by 
Mr. Lewis, and is now nearly completed, in the road which 
leads from Newington to Westminster Bridge, at an expence 
of 85,0001. It is 580 feet long, and capable of receiving, in 
front, 200 patients, Another line of building extending to the 
south, is designed for an equal number; and also for 60 crimi- 
nal lunatics, the charge of which latter department exclusively 
belunys to government. The ground occupied by the build- 
ings, and intended for the exercise of the patients, is 12 acres. 
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THE ROYAL MILITARY ASYLOM. 


This splendid and munificent establishment has been formed 
during the present war, for the purpose of maintaining and 
educating the orphan or unprotected legitimate children of 
yarrant and non-commissioned officers and soldiers of the re- 
gular army. It is calenlated to lodge at least 1000 children, in 
the proportion of 700 boys to 500 girls ; and in siubouiinesio’ 
to its objects, there is an infant institution atthe Isle of Wight, 
from which, at a proper age, the children are removed for eda- 
cation to this asylum. The boys, if they consent, are to be 
placed in the army as private soldiers; and the girls, and other 
boys, are bound out apprentice, or put to service. The educa- 
tion of the boys is chiefly of a military character, the instructors 
bearing the titles of serjeant-major, serjeant-assistants, Xe. 
The scite of the building is opposite the north-east corner of 
the enclosure of Chelsea Hospital, and the whole structure 
and its appurtenances accord with the liberal spirit in which 
the British parliament has, of late years, granted the public 
money for military purposes. As faras it provides for the 
education and maintenance of children, otherwise destitute, 
whose killed or inaimed parents have claims on the gratitude of 
the government, it must have the heartlelt approbation of 
every Englishman and father of a family. 


THE ROYAL COLLEGE OF SURGEONS 


The possession of the splendid museum of the late John 
Hunter, purchased for them by parliament, rendering it incum- 
bent on the Royal College of Surgeons, to possess an adequate 
building in whioh to display above 20,000 anatomical prepara- 
tions, they have with commendable spirit recently purchased, 
enlarged, and beautified some houses on the south side of Lin- 
cola’s Inn Fields, Here the corporation holds its meetings for 
all purposes and business of its charter; and on the eastern 
side, arranged in distinct apartments, isthe Hunterian Museum, 
forming one of the greatest curiosities, and the most extraor- 
dinary assemblage of the wonders and harmonies of nature, to 
be met with in any country. 


THE PENITENTIARY HOUSES, MILLBANK. 


The design of a building of this nature, for the punishment, 
employment,,and reformation of offences of secondary turpi- 
tude, usually punished by transportation for a. term of years, 
has been conceived since the disputes began which terminated 
in the separation of the American states. Tie plan for colo- 
nizing New South Wales, led to a general system of expatria- 
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tion to the antipodes: which, as applied to definite periods, 
was cruel and unjust, because the wretched objects were pre- 
cluded from the power of ever returning, however short might 
be the intended period of punishment! A strong and affecting 
memorial of the sheriffs of London, in 1807, led to several 
parliamentary notices and remonstrances agains: this indiscri- 
minate mode of transportafion, which was in a.! cases, in effect 
for lite; and in consequence, this place of panishment and 
reform has been projected at Millbank, and no culprits are, we 
understand, in future to be sent to New South Wales, exce pe 
those irretrievable and enormous cases that require transporta- 
tion for life. The plan of tuis erection is, it is known, partly 
that of Mr, Jeremy Bentham ; the culprits are to be confined 
in circular buildings, with windows so censtracted that the 
overseer from a room in the centre may be able to view every 
one of the rooms. The external wall encloses no less than 18 
acres of ground; and within that space there are to be six of 
these circular buildings, each capable of lodging and employ- 
ing from 150 to 200 prisoners, with a chapel, infirmary, and 
other conveniences. The view is limited to the entrance lodge, 
because the surrounding @all will conceal the low circular 
buildings, and these being dead on their outsides, will never af- 
ford any object of graphic representation. The design, if 
conducted in the spirit of charity and benevolence towards 
our fallen fellow creatures; and if made constantly subservient 
to the exercise of the royal mercy, towards the contrite and re- 
formed, cannot fail to be attended with salutary effects, and to 
alieviate those abuses of power and aggravations of misery, to 
which men are sometimes liable, under the best intentioned and 
best constructed code of laws. 





INTERESTING TRIAL. 


COURT OF KING’S BENCH, 
THURSDAY, Fesruary 24. 
THE KING JV. MITFORD. 


HIS was an indictment against the defendant, John 

Mitford, ‘esq. at the insta:ce of Lady Perceval, for 
perjury. The perjury, as alledged, arose out of a transaction 
which caused considera le sensation. In the month of 
April last year, three letters appeared in the newspaper, 
called the News,edited by Mr. Phipps, purportung to be a cor- 
1espondence between the chancellor ard secretaries of state, and 
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Lady Anne Hamilton, on behalf of her royal highness the 
princess of Wales, respecting an increased establishment of 
ner royal highness’s household. These letters Mr. Phipps 
asserted, he had received from Mr. Mitford, who said he had 
brought them from Lady Perceval for insertion, As soon as 
the letters appeared, Ledy Perceval denied that Mitford 
had ever received them from ber, and asserted that they 
were forgeries. She sent for Mr. Phipps, and wished him 
to state that they were forgeries, without any further ex- 
planation, but be msisted that he would state the manner 
in which he became possessed of them He accordingly 
published in his paper a statement of the transactions between 
himsclf and Mr. Mitford respecting these Jetters, For 
this statement Lady Perceval, in Trinity Term last, applied 
to the court of king’s bench for a criminal ‘mformation, and 
upon shewing cause against that rule, Mr. Mitford made 
affidavit, that on or aboutthe 3istof March last, Lady Perceval 
sent for him, and told him that she had letters of great 
consequence to publish, and that ske thoaght Mr. Phipps 
the fit man for it: that it was a dangerous experiment 
they were about to make, but that*’something must be done 
to rouse the spirit of Join bBatl, which begin to flag, to 
compel them to give the princess of Wales an increased 
establishment—that she further asked him, whether, if the 
Worstcxine to the worst, be had any objection to go to a 
mid-hoase for a short time, as be must be out of the way 
after their publication? to which he consented. She added, 
that the reason for this was, lest he should be called to the 
bar of the house, which would be very inconvenient, as he 
knew so much. Upon shewing cause against the rule, and 
upon reading this affidavit—rule was discharged. The present 
indictment was now preferred against Mr. Mitford for this 
affidavit ; and the allegation of the indictment averred the 
whole of this statement to be false. 

Mr. Holt, having opened the case for the prosecution, with 
observations on the nature of the evidence, to be called in 
support of it, 

Lady Perceval was produced as the first witness. She 
stated that Mr. Mitford was a relation of the family, and 
that she was endeavouring to procure hima situaton. She 
then mast positively denied that she had ever empkoyed him 
to carry the letters in question to Mr. Phipps for publication, 
or that she ever saw them before they were sent to her in the 
newspaper. She then sent for Mr. Phipps, and endeavoured 
to persuade him to contradict them, without any detail of cir- 
cumstances, as she wished to save the name of Mitford from 
any disvrace, 
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On cross-examination by Mr. Alley, she admitted she 
had written and sent to the newspapers many paragraphs in 
respect to the affairs of the princess of Wales ; that Mitford 
was her agevit for that purpose. Several letters were then put 
into her hands, which she admitted to be her band writing: 
they were read, and by them it appeared that her ladyship 
Was a most active and bold writer for the newspapers ; that 
she bitterly inveighed against the squeamishness of the editor 
of the Star, because he was afraid to insert her articles ; and 
shie deplored that her letters should be mutilated, and that 
“ the snake should be cut asunder when the venom would 
have stung so effectually where they intended, without being 
i:bellous.” In other letters she insisted that her letters should 
suffer no muiilation, but should be inserted such as she gave 
it, except such expressions as were strictly libellous. It also 
appeared, that after the alledzed forgeries were published, 
that she wrote a letter to Mr. Phipps, desiring to*see him at 
Perceval Lodge, as by a little confidential communication, 
the rectification might be best effected. In the interview 
with Mr. Phipps she denied that she said he was the saviour 
of herself and family, and that in a few years her son would 
probably be ia office, when Mr. Phipps should have his 
reward, 

A Mr. Speechly and Mr. Hardeastle, and Lady Perceval’s 
son, stated, that after the publication of the forged letters, 
they went to Mr: Mitford’s lodgings to bring him to Black- 
heath 5 that at first he denied baving given the letters to 
Phipps, bat that afterwards he had been biibed by Colonel 
Bloomfield to do it. 

Mr. Alley then addressed the jury on behalf of the defendant, 
in which he insisted that the whole was a contrivance of Lady 
Perceval’s, to create a public ferment, and afterwards to 
Withdraw herself, aud throw the whole blame on Mutford, 
who was to be her dupe and tool, and stand in the gap, and 
thot afier the mischief was done, he was to be stigmatised as 
amadman, and the whole blame of the transaction thrown 
upon his shoulders. tle then commented on the letters which 
had been produced, and insisted that she had shewn herself 
to be in a systematic course of libeljing, on the subject of 


the princess of Walcs’saffairs, many of the letters and paragraphs 
being evidently intended to disivess the feelings of an illus. 
trious character. The learned counsel insisted therefore, that 
the jury could not convict the defendaat of perjury, on the 


oath of Lady Perceval, where they bad each sworn diiferently, 
especially as all the probabilities of the case were with the 
defendant. 
Mr. Vhipps was then ea'led, and examined by Mr. Cure 
te « 
wood, and be directly contradicted Lady Perceval, as to 
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what passed at the interview between them, for having per- 
suaded him a lung time to simply say the letters were forgeries, 
without further explanation. Whea he seemed to acquiesce, 
she took him by the hand, and said he was the saviour of her 
and her family ; and that her son would, in a few years, be 
high in administration, when he should be provided tor. She 
then bade her son take him by the band, and vow eternal 
friendship for him. 

The several letters of Lady Perceval were then put in and 
read. 

Lady Anne Hamilton was then called in to contradict 
Mr. Phipps, but, on cross-examination, she stated, that 
Lady Perceval had been guilty of gross breach of confidence 
in writing to Mr. Phipps in her name, coutrary to her senti- 
ments. 

Lord Ellenborough, in charging, the: jury, commented 
very severely on the conduct of Lady Perceval, who, bt 
said, had made this unfortunate defendant the agent of 
libels. His lordship was proceeding to detail the evidence, 
when the foreman of the jury interrupted bim, and said, that 
being fully convinced of the innocence of the defendant, it 
was unnecessary that he should give himself so much trouble. 
A verdict of Not Guilty was then recorded, which appeared to 
give great satisfaction throughout the crowded court. The 
irial lasted from half-past nine o’clock in the morning "ull half- 
past six o’cluck in the evening. 





GERMAN SUFFERERS. 





DISTRESS AT DRESDEN. 


Extract of a Letter from Mr. Wilhelm Rode to Mr. Rt. 
Ackermann. 


Lonpon, February 2, 1314. 
SIR, 


big —nenenetg making for the impoverished inhabitants of 
Geiwauy, have excited in me, as a German, the warmest 
gratitude to the British nation ; and when I consider whatsums 
have been allotted to my countrymen by the committee, of which 
you are a member, [| am the more deeply sensible of the value 
of this assistance. | know not whether more to admire those who 
shew such benevolence, or those who devote themselves with 
such zeal to the business of collecting this bounty, and who 
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make the cause of foreigners their own. Respecting the misery 
in Leipag, and the adjacent couutry, you know as much as | 
do, (who have been an eye-witness of it ;), but L doubt wheiber 
the same may be said, in regard to other paris, aad whether 
you know the full extent of the blessings you bestow: I shall, 
therefore, beg permission to submit to you a brief sketch of 
the state of Dresden, which city | visited after the battle, at the 
end of last summer. 

The envirousof Dreslen, lately soremarkable for their natnral 
beauties, are now marked by unexaapled desolation. Since the 
retreat of the French from Russia, this city has been incessantly 
involved in the storms of war. The most terocious of all the 
French generals, Davoust, defended himself thee nearly a 
fortnight ; and when he found it impossible to remain any 
longer, destroyed the magnificent bridge across the Lbbe, 
‘The armies of the allies then entered, the ci y—and the distress 
arising from the quartering of troops, which had prewously 
been felt, became daily more and more oppressive, Dresden 
being a place of little trade, and its inbabuants far from 
opulent. ‘The poorest of the citizens had five or six mea 
quartered upon them ; and a sul] greater vuiber, whea, after 
the battle of Lutzen, the allies quitted the place, and it: was 
again entered by the French. [t was well known that thew entry 
was not of the most peaceable kind, but that for several days a 
cannonade was kept up between the Old Town and the New. 
Great complaints began even at this time to be made, for want 
of provisions. Many a housekeeper could scarcely procure 
sufficient for his own family ; to say nothing of 20 or 30 men, 
with whom he was burdened. During a truce of ten wecks, the 
city, and the a javent country, were obliged w support the 
greatest partof the French army, which may be computed at 
200,000 men. Those who have had opportunities of observing 
the effects of the proximity of a great army, will be able to 
form some conception of the devastations w hich were committed 
during this period. Of the expences required for ‘he repair of 
the fortifications, though prodigious, I sinall sy nothing ; 5; Most 
of ihe beautiful walks were deswoyed, many of the inhabitants 
turned out of their houses, which were pulled down, wand whole 
woeds felled for palis. idoes. Many wounded were next brought 
ia trom the battle of Bautzen, and the already impoverished in- 
habitants had to provide for ten or twelve thousand sick and 
helpless objects. Their distresses had reached a very high 
j iteh, when an eng:gement, which extended to the very wal’s 
vi the city, aggrav: ated the general misery. The beauutul 
country seats im the vicinity, which bad previously been 
plundered, were now burned to the cround ; all the streets, were 
crowded with sick and wounded, whom the hospitals were in- 
capable of receiving. At the same time provision was to be 
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made for the whole Erench army, which was concentrated 
there. Not a loaf was to be had, and well L remember that, 
for several days, k was under the necessity of applying to trieads 
for my scanty pitapce. Liow many wretched citizens did 
kthen meet, from whom absoluie want exiorted bitter tears. 
ln spite of this misery, the iron-bearted Napoleon obsti- 
nately persisted in his resolution, and continued uearly iwo 
months longer in the city, while sanguinary actions were ins 
eessanily transforming the adjacent villages into heaps of 
ashes. As famine at length drove him away, you may judge 
what must have beea the state of the wretched ciiizens and 
country people ! 

After the departure of the French army, a garrison of 35,000 
men was left behind at Dresden. The city was now doomed to 
endure the horrors of asiege, and of these some conception 
may be formed, when it is considered that a geveral famine at 
Jasi compell d the French to surrender. Dresden contains 
about 50,000 inhabitants, tbe greater part of whom are poor, 
and the number of troops qua:tered upon them was frequeutly 
double, nay, even teeble that of the whole population. 

From these details you way easily couce ve the emotions of 
gratitude, which your committee will excite, by the relief 
allotted to those paris ; ot the same time Lam thoroughly con- 
vinced, that the seutiments of your committee are so truly 
philanthropic, tuat each individual is compensated by the mere 
idea of having afforded reliet to these unfortunate people, 
Tuis,to be sure, is but a part of Saxony, and the whole has 
siffered ia a like proportion. In Lusatia, for instance, there is 
not acorner tht basescoped the ravages of war; not a spot 
but has suffered from the marching avd counter marching of 
the aranies. Wretched Wittenberg ! how deplorable is the fate 
whiel thou hast experienced! exposed, ever since the beginaing 
of last March, to all the miserics of a close slege——one half of 
thy inhabitants ebliged to abandcn their homes, and to seck a 
scanty subsisteuce ia the adjuceut couatry ! The time is now ar- 
rived when these exiles may returo; but what a spectas je awaits 
them ! ‘They wil! find their babitations tiansformed imto heaps 
of rubbish, and themselves plundered of all the etfects which 
they possessed. Not only were all the saburbs demolished 
and purposely burot, but the greatest part of the buildings in 
the city itself had fallen a prey to the flames, occasioned by 
the fre of the besiegers. Llow many, after having been so 
long exposed to evs ry species of hardship, are yet wandering 
about ta this inclement season, wiihouta roof to shelter them ! 
how many are yet sulfering the pangs of hunger! How waay 
parents are now deploriag the loss of children—how many 


children that of their parents! Having been myself a witness 
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of so much misery, I can form a lively picture of the distress 
which at present prevails, 

Pardon me for having troubled you with such a long letter, in 
which, however, you may perhaps find some additional argu- 
ments, to prove to the benevolent committee how meritorious 
are their exertions in behalf of the Germans, and of my 
wretched countrymen in particular; and how many lips 
will silently, perhaps, but not the less fervently, praise their 
benefactors. Accept the assurance of the highest regard 
from 

Your most devoted servant, 
WILHELM RODE, 
48, Westmoreland-place, City road. 


ANECDOTES OF OLIVER GOLDSMITH. 
[From Northcote’s Life of Sir Joshua Reynolds.] 


UST before his yo he had nearly completed a design for 
eF the execution of an “ Universal Dictionary of the Arts 
and Sciences.” Of thie he had published the prospectus, or, 
at least, had distributed copies of it amongst his friends and 
acquaintance. It did not meet with any warm encouragement, 
however, from the booksellers, alushough Sir Joshua Reynolds, 
Johnson, Garrick, and several others of his literary connections 
had promised him their assistance on various subjects: and 
the design was, 1 believe, entirely given up even previous to 
his demise. 

In the dedication of his “‘ Deserted Village” to Sir Joshua 
teynolds, Goldsmith alludes to the death of his eldest brother, 
Henry, the clergyman; and his various biographers record 
another, Maarice, who was a younger brother, and of whom 
it is stated, by Bishop Percy, that having been bred to no bu- 
siness, he, upon some occasion, complained to Oliver that he 
found it difficult to live likea gentleman. To this Oliver 
wrote him an answer, begging that he would, without delay, 
quit so unprofitable a trade, and betake himself to some han- 
dicraft employment. Maurice wisely, as the bishop adds, took 
the hint, and bound hiwself apprentice to a cabinet-maker, 
and when out of his indentures set up in business for himself, 
in which he was engaged during the viceroyalty of the late 
duke of Ratiand ; and bis shop being in Dublin, he was no- 
ticed by Mr. Orde, since Lord Bolton, the lord Jieutenani’s 
secretary, who recommended him to the patronage of the 
duke, out of regard to the memory of his brother, 

In cousequence of this, he received the appointment of in- 
spector of licences in that metropolis, and was also employed 
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as mace-bearer, by the Royal Irish Academy, then just esta- 
blished. Both of these places were compatible with bis busi- 
ness: and in the former he gave proof of great integrity by 
detecting a fraud committed on the revenue in his department ; 
and one by which he himself might have profited, if he had 
not been a man of principle. He has now been dead not more 
than fifteen years; L enter more particulary into his history, 
from having seen the following passage in one of Oliver's let- 
ters to him:—“ You talked of being my only brother —I don’t 
understand you. Where is Charles?” 

This, indeed, was a question which Maurice could not an- 
swer then, nor for many years afterwards ; but as the anecdote 
is curious, and L have it from a friend on whose authority L can 
rely, I shall give it a place here nearly in his own words. 

My friend informed me, that whilst travelling in the stage 
coach towards Ireland, in the autumn of 1791, he was joined 
at Oswestry by a venerable looking gentleman, who, in the 
course of the morning, mentioned that bis name was Gold- 
smith; when one of the party observed, that if he was going 
to Ireland, that name would be a passport for him. The 
stranger smiled, and asked the reason why? to which the other 
replied, that the memory of Oliver was embalmed amongst his 
countrymen. A tear glistened in the strangers eve, who im- 
mediately answered, “ I am his brotier.” The gentleman 
who had first made the observation on the name, looked 
doubtingly, and said, “ He has but one brother living; I 
know him well.” “ True,” replied the stranger, “ for it may 
be said that L am risen from the dead, having been for many 
years supposed to be no longer in the land of the living. [atm 
Charles, the youngest of the family. Oliver 1 know is dead ; 
but of Henry end Maurice I know nothing.” 

On being informed of various particulars of his family, the 
stranger then told his simple tale; which was, that having 
heard of his brother Noll mixing in the first society in Lone 
don, he took it for granted that his fortune was made, and 
that he could make a brother’s also: he therefore left home 
without notice ; but soon found, on his arrival in London, that 
the picture he had formed of his brother’s situation was too 
highly coloured ; that Noll would not introduce him to bis 
great friends, and, in fact, that, although out of a jail, be was 
also often out of a lodging. 

Disgusted with this entrance into high life, and ashamed to 
return home, the young man left London without acquainting 
his brother with his intentions, or even writing to his friends in 
Ireland ; and proceeded, a poor advcnturer, to Jamaica, where 
he lived, for many years, without ever renewing an intercourse 


with his friends, and by whom he was, of course, supposed to 


be dead ; though Oliver may, at first, have imagined that he 
9 had 
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had retarned to Ircland. Years now passed on, and young 
Charles, by industry and perseverance, began to save some 
property; soon after which he married a widow lady of some 
fortune, when his young family requiring the advantages of 
further education, he determined to return to England, to exa- 
mine into the state of society, aud into the propriety of bring- 
ing over his wife and family; on this project he was then en- 
geged, and was procecding to Lreland to visit his native home, 
and with the intention of making himself known to such of 
his relatives as might still be living. His plan, however, was, 
10 conceal his good fortune antil te should ascertain their af- 
fection and esteem for him. 

On arriving at Dublin, the party separated; and my friend, 
a few weeks afterwards, retarning from the vorth, called at the 
hotel where he knew Mr. Goldsmith intended to reside. There 
he met him; when the amiable old man, for such he re lly 
was, told him that he had put his plan in execution; had given 
himself as much of the appearance of poverty as he could with 
propriety, and thus proceeded to the shop of bis brother Maus 
rice, where he inquired for several articles, and then noticed 
the name over the door, asking if it had any connection with 
the famous Dr. Goldsmith. 

“ [am his brother, his sole surviving brother,” said Mau- 
rice. 

“ What, then,” replied the stranger, “ is become of the 
others?” 

* Henry has long been dead; and poor Charles has not 
been heard of for many years.” 

« But suppose Charles were alive,” said the stranger, “ would 
his friends acknowledge bim 2” 

“ Oh yes!” replied Maurice, “ gladly indeed !” 

** He lives, then; but as poor as when he left you.” 

Maurice instantly leaped over his counter, bugged him in 
his arms, and weeping with pleasure, cried “ Welcome—wel- 
come—here yourshall find a bome and a brother.” 

it is needless to add, that this denouement was perfectly 
agreeable to the stranger, who was then preparing to return 
to Jamaica to make his proposed family arrangements; but my 
friend having been engaged for the next twenty yiars in tra- 
versing the four quarters of the globe, being himself a wan- 
derer, has never, since that period, hed an opportunity of 
making inquiries into the welfare of the stranger, for whoin he 
had, indeed, formed a great esteem, even on a few days ace 
qeaintance, 





FASHIONS FOR MARCH. 


EVENING DRESS. 
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bodice of olive, or spring-green satin, ornamented with a 
silver stomacher. Short, full sleeve, and rounded bosom, 
trimmed with a full silver border to correspond. A fan frill 
of fluted lace, continued round the b.ick, and terminated in 
front at the corner of the bosom. A silver fringe round the 
bottom of the waist. 


Promenade or Carriage Costume. 


A white cambric robe, with full long sleeves, unornamented 
at the feet. Deep double vandyke frill of lace, tied witha 
white cord and tassel atthe throat; a deep vandyke cuff of 
the same. The Ausirian shawl cloak, composed of pale dove- 
coloured cloth, lined throughout with rose-coloured satin 
or satsnet, trimmed entirely round with a broad sable fur; a 
fancy cape or hood terminating in front of the bosom, and 
tied with a rose coloured ribbon. A Circassian turban cap, 
composed of crimson velvet, ornamented with tufts of rose 
coloured satin ; a sich silk cord round the edge, terminated on 
one side with correspondent tassels. 


WALKING DRESS. 


Round dress of jaconot muslin, made high to the throat, 
and rather longer in the waist than last month. Long sleeves 
gauged at the wrists about an inch ; the sleeve is left about two 
inches in length from the gauging, and is edged with a very 
fine narrow lace. The collar, which is made tight to the neck, 
is also edged with a lace to correspond. A very rich em- 
broidery goes round the bottom of the dress. The Huntley 
bonnet and scarf have a very elegant effect; they are com- 
posed of rich twilled plaid sarsnet ; the scarf is three yards in 
length, it is a straight piece, and is disposed according to the 
taste of the wearer. A beautiful prince’s plume ornaments 
the bonnet. Very pale tan slippers and gloves. 


Second Mourning Dinner Dress. 


Half dress of French grey crape, over a white satin slip, 
which is sightly embroidered round the bottom with grey 
chenille. The half dress is sloped so as to be about a quarter 
of a yard Ionger behind than in front, and is richly embroidered 
in whie siik round the bottom, which has a very elegant 
effect ; the body a-la-chemise, is made with a litde fulness, 
and drawn in to the waist by a white satin sash. An embroidery 
to correspond with the bottom goes round the bosom, which is 
cut very low, at the back of the neck, 
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Answer, by F. Postle:broaite, of the Royal Marines, Plymouth, to J. Kerby’s 
Rebus, inserted November 22. 


HE ways of TRUTH! are ways I love, 
They tead up to the realms above. 


(> A similar answer has been received from FL. Veysey, of Racken- 
ford; B. A. of St. Austell; G. Major, of Colyton; T. I. of Chainber- 
waik; W. Bickham, of Spring gardens, near Ashburton; R. RK. Broad, of 
Falmouth ; P—h—k, of Caniborne; Philomath, of Weston Zoyland; J.B. 
of Bristol; and E. Dunn, of Mevagissey. 
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Answer, by C. P. of Exetér, to F, Tucker's Charade, inserted November 29. 


AY HONESTY in ali be found! 
Oh may it more and more abound! 


*+y-A similar answer has been received from J. Postlethwaite, of the 
royal marines at Stonehouse; R. R. Broad, of Falmouth, G. M. of Sher- 
borne; F. L. Veysey, of Rackenford; J Davy, of Broad Winsor; Philo. 
math, cf Weston Zoy!ahd; and J. W.of Chatmouth. 


Answer, by P—bh—k, of Camborne,to the Enigma, inserted November 29. 


T= BLUSH on Delia’s cheeck that play’d 
By paint or dye can’t be pourtray'd. 


ttt{ The like answers have been received from J. Postlethwaite, of the 
royal marines; F. L. Veysty, of Rackenford; and R. R. Broad, of Fal- 
mouth. 
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4A CHARADE, by Fobn, of Dartmouth. 





Y first, kind Sirs, is to exist; 
My second’s to affirm: 
My whole’s an animal well-known, 
Which quickly you'll discern. 





A REBUS, by G. Major, of Colyton. 
WHat oft is worn by rich and poor, 


Imprimis bring to light ; 
And now an article explore, 
To bring my whole to sight : 


The parts cement, and I well know 
A toWwn ‘ia Lancashire they’ll shew. 





A CHARADE, by Betsey Froute. 


ITHIN my ‘first the sons of folly 
Oft meet, to chase dull melancholy ; 

Then for my second, think ayain 
What actuates the sons of nien ; 
My whole my second has in view, 
And in my first ’tis dften made ; 
*Tis something old, or something new, 
And always has respect to trade, 


6 POETRY. 




















THE PIRATES AND THEIR CHIEF. 


{From Lord Byron’s ** Corsair.”’] 


N scatter’d groupes upon the golden sand, 
They game, carouse, converse, ar whet the brand; 

Select the arms, to each hi: blade assign, 
And careless eye the blood that dims its shine ; 
Repair th: boat, replace the helm or oar, 
While others, stra, g ing, muse along the shore; 
For the wild bird the busy springes set, 
Or spread beneath the sun the dripping net: 
Gaze wheie some distant sail a speck supplies, 
Withali the thirsting eye of enterprize; 
Tell o’er the tales of ‘many a night of toil, 
And marvel where they next shall seize a spoil: 
No matter where—their chief’s allotment this— 
Their’s to believe no prey nor plan amiss. 
But who that chief? his name on every shore 
Is fam’d and fear’d-——they ask and know no more, 
With these he mingles nut but to command— 
Few are his words, but keen his eye and hand. 
*€ Steer to that shore!” They sail. ‘* Dothis!” *Tis done: 
&* Now form, and follow me!” ‘The spoil iswon. 
Thus prempt his accents and his actions still, 
Andail obey, and few enquire his will; 
Tosuch brief answer and contemptuous eye 
Convey reproof, nor further deign reply. 


What is that spell, that thus his lawless train 
Confess and envy—yet oppose in vain? 
What should it be, that thus their faith can bind > 
The power of thought, the magic of the mind? 
Link’d with success, assum’d and kept with skill, 
That moulds another’s weakness to its will; 
Wields with their hands—but still to these unknown, 
Makes ev’n their mightiest deeds appear his own. 
Such hath it been, shall be, beneath the sun, 
The many still must labour for the one ; 
?TIs nature’s doom: but let the wretch who toils, 
Accuse not—hate not—sim who wears the spoils. 
Oh! if he knew the weight of splendid chains, 
How light the balance of his humbler pains! 

Unlike the heroes of each ancient race, 
Demons in act, but gods at least in face, 
In Conrad’s form seems little to admire, 
Tho’ his dark eye-brow shades a glance of fire: 
Rovust but not Herculean-—to the sight 
No giant frame sets forth his common height; 
Yet in the whole, who paus’d to look again, 
Saw inore than marks the crowd of vulgar men; 
They gaze and marvel now, and still confess 
That thus it is, but why they cannot guess, 
Sun-burnt his cheek, his forehead high and pale, 
The sable curls in wild profusion veil ; 








And oft perforce his rising lip reveals 

The haughtier thougst it curbs, but scarce conceals. 
Tho’ smvcth his voice, and calm his gengral mien, 
Still seem there something he would not have seen: 
His features’ deepening lines and varying hue, 

At times attracted, yet perpiex’d the view, 

Asif withio that murkiness of mind 

Work’d teelings fearful, and yet undefin’d; 

Such might it be—that none could truly tell— 

Too close enquiry his stern glance could quell. 
‘There breathe but few whose a: pect could defy 
The full encounter of his searching eye; 

He had the skill, when cunning’s gaze would seek 
To probe his heart, and watch his changing cheek, 
At once th’ observer’s purpose to espy, 

And on himself rell back his scrutiny, 

Lest he to Conrad rather should betray 

Some secret thought—than drag that chief’s to day. 
There was a Jaughing devil in his sneer, 

‘That rais’d emotions both of rage and fear; 

And where his frown of hatred darkly fell, 

Hope withering fled, and mercy sigh'd farewell! 
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THE SWEETBRIAR. 





[From Fitzgerald’s Poems.] 


EHOLD that briar fair to sight, 
Blushing in nature’s modest glow ; 
The green leaves peeping thro’ the white, 
In variegated beauty grow. 


Fain would’st thou pluck a branch I ween 
Of this gay, blooming, fragrant flow’r ; 
Heediess of thorns that couch unseen, 
To hurt thee in a thoughtless hour, 


‘Thus fame attracts th’ aspiring youth 
With many a glittering, guiletul charm 5 
As yet unconscious of this truth— 
She only wins to work him harm! 


For when the ‘ame he’d fondly bid 
Awake the trump’s immortal sound, 

Keen envy, itke the thurn, lies hid, 
To give his hopes a deadly wound, 


Uncertain is the voice of fame, 

lho’ sure the breath of scorn, we know: 
And beauty’s but another name 

For ev’ry wound, torev’ry woe! 





IMPROMPTU. 


TO MARIA, ON HEARING HER SINC, 








** Angels ever bright and fair, 
Take, Oh! take me to your care,” &c, 


W' iILE you impiore the anges’ care, 
In strains so soft, so sweet, so rare ; 
I tremble ‘est they should be heard, 

And they should take you at your word, 
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